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Soviet Farming: Problem, Not Crisis 


Agriculture continues to be the Achilles’ heel 
of Russian communism, to use Barbara 
Ward's expression. Farms and farmers just do 
not fit well into the doctrinaire design of the 
Communist state as drawn up by Lenin and 
Stalin. Farm ‘efficiency in the Soviet Union 
today lags far behind that of the Unite 
States and the West general exerting 
severe drag on the Soviet economy as a whole 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume 
that the Soviet Union faces an economi ri 
sis” because of its agricultural difficulti 
In a 36-day, 9,000-mile tour of the principal! 
farm areas of the U.S.S.R. as a member « 
the American farm delegation, | saw no sign 
of food shortage, of disatlection among 
farmers or of serious scarcity of essential 
farm equipment or supplies. ¢ 

The trouble with Soviet agriculture is not 
of an emergency nature; it is long run. It is 
a problem of stagnation and Jack of progr 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, the Communist party 
boss, has reported that livestock numbers still 
are below the precollectivization level of 192% 


According to the rough estimat iven oul 


ro 


delegation in Moscow (basic agricultural data 


are considered state secrets in the Soviet 
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{ease land in other parts of the Soviet 
Union for the raising of corn and 
other feed crops for livestock. 
Much of the land of Kazakhstan 
and western Siberia resembles the 
North Dakota, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, It is deep, black, 


soils of 


fertile loam. The growing season is 
short, and the moisture is scanty. 
Still, over a period of years the Rus 
sians will get lots of wheat from this 
territory if they are willing to put 
the capital into it and if they can 
keep people who work there satis 
hed. Right now living conditions in 


the newly opened areas are dreadful. 


Khrushchev's Corn Program 


The second of Khrushchev’s pro- 
grams is the planting of corn, This 
program suffers from indiscriminate 
planting of the crop everywhere, on 
Moscow orders, regardless of local 
conditions. We saw corn fields even 
in Siberia. Corn acreage has jumped 
million in? 1954 to 45 mil 
1955. Much of 


acreage is not producing feed worth 


from 1] 


lion in this new 
the cost of harvest this year. 

Soviet corn production is limited 
also by the poor seed varieties avail- 
So 


U.S.S.R. has no hybrid varieties such 


able. far as we could tell, the 
as those which have greatly increased 
yields in the United States. Some 
research in hybridization is going on, 
but the Russians are at least 25 years 
behind the United States in the de 
velopment of inbred lines for cross 
ing to make hybrids. 

This backwardness may be partly 
a result of Russia’s self-imposed iso- 
Western scientists. It 


lation from 


may also be a consequence of the po- 
litical domination over science, espe- 
cially the promotion of Lysenko’s 
doctrines of plant breeding. 


Farmer Now Favored 


Current agricultural policy in the 
Soviet the 


farmer, State purchase prices have 


Union strongly favors 
béen raised, and compulsory collec- 


tion of crops reduced. Collective 


farms we visited all reported sub- 


stantial increases in income in the 
last two years. In addition, the indi- 
vidual peasant has been given the 
opportunity for more income from 
his private plot and livestock. His 
taxes have been reduced, and his re- 
quired deliveries to the state are 
nominal. He can sell his meat or 
milk on the free market at a very 
good price. 


Fresh meat, milk, eggs, fruits and 


vegetables were available only in the 


free markets of the cities we visited. 
State stores, except in Moscow, had 
none. Free market prices were high 

for example, half a day’s pay for a 
pound of meat. This inflation in food 
prices is a bonanza to farmers and is 
encouraging increased output. 

Bread appeared to be plentiful and 
cheap in the state stores. We found 
little evidence of a free market in 
wheat. Where wheat was sold on the 
free market, prices were no higher 
than the state purchase prices—an- 
other indication that there is no food 
crisis in Russia today. 

The Soviet Union has a long way 
to go to bring agriculture up to West- 
ern standards of efficiency. About 40 
to 45 percent of the U.S.S.R. labor 


force is used in farming, as against 
only 12 percent in the United States. 
The present Soviet leaders want to 
get agriculture off dead center, and 
this may be one of the reasons for 
the “thaw.” 

Whatever the reasons, it certainly 
is in the interest of the United States 
relaxation of 


to encourage tension 


and attention to the arts of peace. 
Anything this country can do to 
stimulate the interest of the Russians 
in better diets and more consumer 
goods will be healthy. The appetite 
for a better living tends to grow the 
more it is satisfied, 

(Mr. Soth, editor of the 


editorial page 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
visited the Soviet Union last summer as a 
member of the American agricultural dele 


Mr. Soth led to the 


l nited State 


An editorial by 
S.S.R. 
farm missions. ) 


FPA Bookshelf 


Nine Soviet Portraits, by Raymond A 
Bauer, with the assistance of Edward 
Wasiolek. Published jointly by Technolo 
gy Press of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Iechnology, Boston, and John Wiley of 
New York, 1955, $3.95. 

A psychologist and sociologist draws hi 


gation. 


exchange of | and 


information trom a series of 
former Soviet citizens conducted by the 
Harvard Project on the Soviet Social § 

tem, of which he 


interviews of 


was a member. He pre 


sents nine synthetic portraits of what he 
believes are representative Soviet type 
These include the student, the doctor, the 


housewite, 
and so on, 


the Communist party secretar 


Communism and the Spanish Civil War, b 
David T. Cattell. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1955. $3.75. 

A fully documented account of the ¢ 
munist role in the Spanish Civil Wa 
1936-1938, by an assistant professor of po 
litical the University of Ca 
fornia. The author points out that neither 
Fascists nor Communists 


science at 
planned the re 
volt, whose origins “lay in domestic que 
tions,” but once the fighting began, 
national conflicts were rapidly superimpose 
on the Spanish issues.” 


inter 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


German Reunification Not in Sight 


The fact is that neither W 
Moscow no; 


future te 


Everybody is about Ger ishing 


talking 


man reunification here, but nobody ton nor Bonn ts ready 


is doing anything really significant in the foreseeable 


about it. the concessions in their German pol 
cies which are for reunih 


Neither is yet 


dertake serious ne yotiation 


True, State Department officials necessary 


are busily drafting proposals for re cation. ready to un 


unification; but they know these pro 


( nad old 
posals have no chance oft icceptance tion that means compromise and old 


by Moscow. True. French. British fashioned horse-trading. Moscow 1s 

and American diplomats are solemn not ready, as every Kremlin pro 
1) 

ly studying blueprints for German mouncement shows, to sell out the 


" - ) silsl 
reunification; but they know these Poles, surrender East Prussia, double 


blueprints have no relation to current cross the Fast Germans it least not 


realities. True, government spokes now. Yet some of these things would 


men are daily Wlegiance to certainly have to be done in any East 


West 


fication. Bonn, tor its part, 1s not yet 


swearing <‘ 


the concept of a tree, democratic and agreement on German reuni 


united Germany; but they do it only 
ready to 


as an academic exercise. recopnize Fast Germany 

The reason for this strange situa- %cePt present German boundaries 
tion is that the statesmen of today reak its ties with the West, accept 
are pretending to live in a situa the status of a neutral. Washingtor 


to renounce 


NATO 


t ut reac 
tion that so tar has not for its part, is not read 


{c ve loped. 


the Paris pacts, dissolve 


They are 1955 technician trying to 


ept phoney 


scrap its foreign bases, ac " 
the 


operate under conditions that do not 


elections in Germany giving 


Kremlin 


Crermany 


exist today. Everybody is agreed that 


a chance to commit 


which is Moscow isk 


something has to be done about Ger 


many: but at the 


Same time every 
\ 
iV in this East-West tug of 
body Knows that nothing can be ing price . 4 
Ni OV Csermany. 
done about Germany at this time. War over s\serman 


There is one thing however 


Compromises Difficult 


1 
something immensely tnportant 


The theory was that with the new that East and West do seem to have 


“Geneva pirit generated at the agreed on as regards German reunt 
summit meeting last July the time fication, and that is that German re 
would shortly be ripe for making a unification i not an issu ortl 
serious effort to reunite Germany. hghting over. This, at least, 1 ! 
The theory was that the Geneva change trom the situation prior to 
spirit was going to unfreeze the the summit talks. Before Geneva 


cold war, and by the time the foreign Germany was supposed to be the one 


} ' 
reassembled in Geneva Ger crucial issue over which ka in 


be West 


minister 


man reunification would have might 


va both sides ; 


, 
come a possibility. But the only thing = ppear to Nave ag 


\ 1 | en r} ‘ 
that has unfrozen since Geneva is that no issue was crucial enough to 


the Russian scowl, which tas turned touch off an atomic holocau 
into a smile. Nothing, however, has Sut this very fact doubles the re 
happened to basic Soviet polic ies. sponsibilitic of the diplon its while 


it the annie e quadrupling their 
Githcults For whale liplomacy, that 
i ive-and-tal wvotiation, i now 
perhaps litera the only way Ger 
many il ( inited, this very situ 
mon ce I th diplomats wheth 
er Ru an ¢ \\ tern, of the final 
diplon it veapon that “or-else”’ ul 
tumatumn, which can be so convincing. 


How to Live Divided 


What Mi Bonn and W ash- 


ington actually re doing these days 


is not negotiating a German settle 


ment, not arranging tor German re 


unihcation, although this is what all 


the paper wort ibout. What they 
ire doing devising a modus vi 
vend rie i for living with a 
divided Cr iny under present con 
dition i i that rules out war 
but does not rule out eventual reuni 
fication, a i i ement that lifts the 
dread threa itomic war but does 
not res Ve urrently irreconcil 
ible | ( Grermany 


may ce velop 


1 passion I heation which neith 
er Soviet ‘ American ofthcials can 
resist ut that day ts not yet. In 
time the two German regimes may 
lecide te lirect with the 
K rem ind with each other on the 
quest 1 or re hication but not in 
the foreseea ture. In time it may 
ce po e i inite Gsermany by 
iploma evyotiatior but not 
now And t vhy what 1s cur 
rentl ‘ ) r «tively 1m "so 
ny ipita ha ttle relation to 
realit ' ot so ich that the 
_— ' oint a it the 
uc ( AtioOn is not 


ect yust | ot ripe 
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Geneva: | 
j { sadieds or 


Turning Point ? 


= rue objective student of Soviet 
affairs there should be nothing 
mysterious or unexpected about the 
recent change in Moscow’s foreign 
policy. This change, while it seemed 
dramatic to the point of incredibility, 
inside 
and outside the U.S.S.R. made the 


Communist shift, as it was evidenced 


was bound to come. Forces 


in Geneva, all but inevitable. Indeed, 
those forces are so overriding that 
the question of Russian “sincerity” 
or “trickery” is academic. Geneva 
was not a mirage. It was a turning 
point in relations between the United 
States and Russia. 

Why do the Russians now act the 
do? 


way they 


To begin with, we 


must clearly understand that there 
have been fundamental internal de 
velopments inside the Soviet Union. 
A new society has arisen there, con 
sisting of millions of people with 
“middle-class” mentality, outlook 


and expectations. In the 38 years 


Bolshevik revolution of 
1917 the U.S.S.R. has been profound 


ly transformed 


since the 
from a backward, 
primarily agrarian nation into a 


modern industrial power. 


Russia's Position of Strength 


Today Soviet Russia’s industry is 


second only to that of the United 


States or Germany. Indeed, the 
U.S.S.R. has become such a first-class 
industrial power that it can now 
negotiate from strength and not, as 
is sometimes believed in Washing 
the 


time Russian power and technology 


ton, trom weakness. For first 


can be said to be comparable to those 
of its mighty and often hostile neigh 


bor, Germany. This in itself alters 


the character of Soviet foreign polli- 
cy, tending to relax it. The U.S.S.R. 
produces annually some 30,000 en 
yineers, many thousands more than 
does the United States. Its scientific 
and technological schools are cen 
ters of immense and growing power. 
Its cities teem with skilled workers 
and their families, whose livelihood 
from 


derives from 


fields. In short, Bulganin’s Russia 


factories, not 
bears but a superficial resemblance 
to that of Lenin or even the earlier 
Stalin. 

Some of Russia’s politicians may 
sull think of world revolution, but 
they are also astute enough to know 
that world communism no longer 
has national roots or support. The 
skilled 


whom there are now tens of millions, 


educated and Russian, of 
has about as much interest in setting 
the world on fire as, sav, the average 
Swede or Englishman. The new Rus- 
sian wants and expects to get what 
his middle-class opposite number in 
any part of the world wants—name 
ly, good housing, education for his 
children, 


security, decent 


And 
unlike his hungry and embittered 


material 
standards. this new Russian, 
Bolshevik father, is in a position to 
make good his demands. 
For the new Russian is now in 
power, if not at the very summit, then 
certainly at all other levels that count 
in a modern industrial society—tech- 
nological, educational, scientific and 
administrative. The pressure of this 
new and growing group of skilled 
men and women is such that the re- 
maining Old Bolsheviks, who are 
subject to the mortality tables, must 


now heed it in order to cling to pow 
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Professor Padover, dean of the School of Politics, New 
School for Social Research, and well-known political scien 
tist and historian, has written extensively on Europe. 


er. This, in short, is the explanation 
of the change and surprising mod 
eration shown by Stalin’s successors. 
Although Russia remains Commu 
nist, as indicated by Khrushchev, the 
Bolshevik revolution has probably 
run its course. For no revolution is 
immortal. Each has its natural his 
tory: it is born, it reaches a pitch of 
fervor and violence, and then dies, 
leaving only slogans and martyrs be 
hind. 


Food and Peace 


Another factor is the food problem 
which has been chronic in the Soviet 
Union for years. It is no secret that 
while the Communists succeeded in 
their industrialization program, they 
failed in the realm of agriculture. 
Food production has barely kept up 
with the growing population, and 
there is no surplus. Yet the new mid 
dle class must be fed and satisfied. 
For this the Soviet Union needs 
many years, perhaps decades, of agri 
cultural experimentation and replan 
ning. This means that hazardous in 
ternational adventures or wars must 
be given up, perhaps indefinitely. 

Still another reason for the change 
in Soviet policy is the emergence of 
Red China as a great power in Asia. 
It is naive to assume that because 
both countries are Communist they 
must necessarily remain friends and 
allies. The truth is that their respe: 
tive positions and needs make them, 
in the long run, irrepressible oppo 
nents and rivals for influence in Asia. 
For centuries Russia, starting with 
the tsars, had been expanding in 
Asia at the expense of a weak and 
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October 


by Roscoe Drummond 
Mr. Drummond, columnist for the New York Herald 


Tribune, was chief of its Washington bureau 1953 

a post he previously held with The Christian Scien 

Monitor. His column on the Washington scene is wide 
syndicated. 


U’ rit the Communists show that tion. We } vi 
they are willing to take at offer the R ians a who 
least one solid step toward resolving new, far-reaching security gua 
the causes of the cold war, it seems against a re irmed Germany 
to me that the results of the summit ing a commitment 
conterence must be seen a a papel U.S.S.R. against aggression fre 
scaffolding which can in no way sup quarter. We offered them thr 
port the view that peace 1s 1n the ers of security 

making. 1. A joint security pact embr 

I believe that the evidence during the United States, Britain, Fran 

and since the Geneva conference united Germany and the | 
demonstrates that the Soviet Union guaranteeing that.each would 
is determined to settl nothing, 1s fended by all in the event o 
intent upon holding East Germany © sion. 

in its vise until it can dictate the 2. A joint arms control 
roreign policy of all Germany, and spection agreement 

is using cordial manners merely as _ U.S.S.R. would be a part 

an instrument of nonnegotiation trolling agreed force lev 

This conclusion does not re out Europe—East and We 

the proposition that nothing was a 3. A demilitarized 
complished at Geneva. Geneva is not Eastern and Western 
ominous because nothing was settled sure against border 

the Big Four did not intend to ettle Ihe Russians s milingly rej 
anything there. Geneva is ominous smilingly disdained to ar 
because everything that the U.S.S.R. one of these proposals 


did at Geneva showed that behind 


New Tactics, Old Goals 


was an expansive hostility to any set Chere is considerable evice 


the facade of expansive cordiality 


tlement of any issue in any part of the Communist are wWilll 

the world except on Soviet terms. many animportant thing 
Permit German unification? Y« tensions of the cold wat 

if you'll dismantle I DOLIS! no evidence tl wey are 

North Atlantic treaty. do any important thing t 
I lave a new | astern Furoy c-West the cause of the old 

ern Europe security system? Yes, if ay vith the concl 

you ll take American troops out of 


Europe. ti to achieve old 


Want to disari Ss, you wont thiat we had better watch or 


insist that the Inspection ystem be From the Soviet wolatior 
too good. Yalta ivt before the 
Che West re ognized that the dry to | Viet-sponsore 
pendes t r 
for its security if it si! id cep to the Berlin blockade and 


Kremlin could well have inxietie against 


tree Gserman elections and ini ‘ yor oO! the Kret 


list of predictable events. 

I think it is entirely possible that 
the Soviet leaders, looking straight 
at the menace of the hydrogen bomb, 
have decided that. it is no longer 
open to them to make war. But I 
see no evidence that they have de 
cided to make peace. At the moment 
they are trying to buy our relaxation 
from the cold war for nothing, and 
1 can think of nothing less in the 
interests of the free world than to 


give it to them. 


Padover 
(Continued from page 20) 
backward China. Now, for the first 
time in history, Moscow is confront 
ed by an increasingly powerful, mili- 
tarized, aggressive China with a 
population of around 600 million as 


against the Soviet Union’s 200 mil 
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lion, The pressure of China, particu- 
larly after it has been industrialized, 
on Russia’s vast and virtually de- 
fenseless Asian frontier could create 
a nightmarish situation for Moscow. 
And the rulers of the Soviet Union 
are nothing if not farsighted. They 
know that the Chinese colossus ulti- 
mately represents a great danger to 
them. 

Given this development, what 
long-range course of action does Mos- 
cow have? Since the summit confer 
ence at Geneva, it has been more or 
less tacitly agreed that the deadly 
thermonuclear weapons have all but 
abolished large-scale war. We may, 
therefore, see the return of “balance- 


of-power” politics in international 
affairs. And in the Pacific there is 
only one power that can balance, and 


keep in check, a mighty China — 


namely, the United States. Hence we 
can expect Moscow to court Wash 
ington. 

This is also, of course, America’s 
opportunity. Our diplomacy must, 
sooner or later, realize that we and 
the U.S.S.R. might need each other 
in the Pacific to maintain a stable 
balance of power in a region that is 
of vital importance to both coun 


Fac h 


powerful to knock the other out with 


tries. nation is now far too 
immunity. from retaliation. The na 
tional interest of each, in fact, lies in 
cooperation, This does not necessari 
ly mean love or acceptance of the 
other’s system and values, The “spirit 
of Geneva” has nothing to,do with 
sentiment or ideology. It has every 
thing to do with national security 
and the strategic needs of both super 


powers. 


Egypt: Nation in Search 


of Personality 


Camo-—In Egypt, where one hears 
less talk about war in unofficial cir 
cles than across the Israeli bor- 
der, internal frustrations, as in Israel, 
could create a militant atmosphere 
if the nation’s energies are not chan 
neled into constructive domestic 
achievements. “All we want today,” 
said Gamal Abdel Nasser, youthful 
head of Egypt's military government, 
in a mayor foreign policy statement 
on March 29,.“is to create for our 
selves an 


independent personality 


which will be 


strong and not de 
pendent, which will be free to direct 
its domestic policy the way it wants 
and direct its foreign policy in a way 
This 


search for a national personality, for 


which serves its interests.” 
an identity obscured by centuries of 
foreign rule, is the key to Egypt 
today. 


The search is being conducted by 


Nasser and his group of young ofh- 
cers with an intensity new to mod 
ern Egypt on both the internal and 
the the 


Nasser regime, which at present is a 


external fronts. At home 
military dictatorship, has, for the 
time being at least, routed and im 
mobilized potential opposition forces 

the fanatical Muslim Brotherhood, 
which wants the return of the re 
ligious state, and the upper bour- 
geoisie of financiers and landown 
ers. Party controversy, which un 
der the parliamentary institutions of 
the monarchy that ended with the 
exile of King Farouk frequently led 
to clashes in the streets and at the 
universities as well as among poli 
ticians, has been suspended. The big 
question is whether or not it will be 
renewed in January when Nasser 
and his associates unveil their eagerly 
awaited restoration of 


project tor 


F 


parliamentary rule. Some believe that 
what the leaders of the regime have 
in mind is not a representative sys 
tem patterned on that of the United 
States or Britain but a corporative 
state reflecting the experience ot 


Franco Spain and Mussolini Italy. 


Interest in Reforms 


Meanwhile, however, the regime is 
making use of its dictatorial authori 
ty to accelerate reform of this ancient 
nation, which, as Nasser has put it 
in his book, Egypt's Liberation: The 
Philosophy of the Revolution, must 
jump from the 13th century, when 
it fell under the yoke of the Otto 
man Empire, into the middle of the 
20th century, when it threw off the 
last remnants of foreign rule by 
obtaining Britain’s withdrawal from 
the Suez Canal. The British, in the 


opinion of the Egyptians, consciously 
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back the 


country’s education, « 


held development of the 
t 


onomy and so 


| 


! 
cial welfare, concentrating solely on 


its strategic value to the Empire and 


the prospects for its detenss 


of attack from any quarter 


many, Italy or Russia. 


Hope for Fellaheen 


Going straight to the heart of the 
matter with what even its critics de 
scribe 

y, the Nasser 


its attention on 


as military speed and efhicien 


regime 


focusing 


efforts improve 


the fellaheen peasants, 


Li 


who ar the backbone of the coun 


try’s 22 million population and yet 
until recently have been the neglect 


ed men, women and children of 


Egypt. The threat of communism 


has given urge reform in the 


villages. But even without this threat 


the regime recognizes the stark exi 
gency of finding an answer to Egypt's 


No. | 


in relation to its economic re sources, 


Arab 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq 


problem its overpopulation 
Emigration to some ot the 
countries 


holds out only meager hope of relief. 
ought 


cults 


Che principal answer must be 
in extension of the country 

ible area through the development 
of new water resources for irriga 
tion; the rise of agricultural produ 


yield 


modern techniques 


tivity through in increase ol 
by the use of 
and th 


through 


utilization of mineral wealth 
rapid industrialization, 
which would make it possible to re 
duce imports of manufactured good: 
as well as to diversify exports. At 


present Egypt's world-famous cotton 
makes up 5) to YO percent ot 


port trade 


To achieve these three main objec 
tives, the government 1s planning to 
build the High Aswan Dam at an 
estimated cost of $600 million, which 
it hope to with a World 


Bank 


port 


hinance 


loan. It 1s imposing h im 


duties Various consumer 


goods, notably pharmaceuticals, with 
a view to spurring the de velopment 
ot domest production of these goods 
by Egyptian or foreign fi 
hopes that the landowners 

lands in excess of the 200 feddans 
permitted by the 


have 


agrarian land re 


form been sold or expropriated 


on a compensation basis for distribu 


tion among the peasants will use 
their money, when received, for the 


And mean 


while it explores every possibility of 


development of industry. 


finding new markets for its cotton in 


countries where it can avoid United 


States competition—tor example, by 


trade arrangements concluded last 


summer with Czechoslovakia and 


Communist China. 


Better Life the Goal 


All these measures, sone i 


under way, others still in the 


print stage, are designed to 


goal 


a single 


improvement in 
aspect ol the fellah’s muserabl 
which has long been deplored 
Egypt's sociologists and painted 
somber colors by its noveli 


regime is keenly aware that « 


ho immediate improvements can be 
achieved overnight, the main thing 


is to give the peasant 1 feeiil 


hope about the future. 
The 


for this 


most important agen ised 


purpose the Permanent 
Council of Public Services, which ha 
made an ¢ 

welfare needs. The Council 


ecretary-general, | 


its dynamic } 


Galal, has de 


which 


ised an all-purpose 
strument 
bined service unit its 
the establishment of 800 


in a period ol five years. 


The combined ervice untt vi 
reminds one of India’s communit 
development project with 


added features, can be seen in opera 


tion pout il nour s 


arive ich unit, intend 


ed t ommunity of 
about ! } | ide so 
cial services 
and, il I } ) , he 
tandards 


COMMUNITY OTLOTMID I 


through agi tural and industrial 


productior | thereby increase the 


income oO h. The unit con 


sists of used for adults 


i nall hos 
pital, with phart and laboratory 
attaches issembly h for all 
kind luding 

1num 
mn local 
perte ifpen 
try tinsmuith I ‘ cane 


furniture, be and 


; 
o on, while tl | n or im 
prove ho 


skills 
An inter 


bined 


indicratt 


crve ict ( demo 


Ipon the 
ciency cl il iy turned ¢ 


A hic h 


won 


Egypt that sense of identity, of 
which 


facilitate the formulation, in mod 


confidence in itself, could 
erate terms, of the independent for 
eign policy to which it has long 
aspired. At present the Egyptians 
are torn between four roles they 
would like to play in world affairs. 
The first role is that of leader of the 
Arab League, which in Cairo’s view 
was dealt a cruel blow by the de- 
fection of Iraq, when it decided to 
join the “northern tier” collective 
security pact with Turkey and Paki- 
stan. Yet the Egyptians do not con- 
sider themselves racially Arabs, and 
this role may eventually become peri 
pheral to Cairo’s larger purposes 
The second role is that of Egypt’s 
African mission, which dates back to 
the early 19th century. Today, be- 
cause of political and economic con 
siderations, Egypt desires union with 
the Sudan, which, for its part, de 
mands independence from Egypt as 
well as from Britain. Keenly sensitive 
to any suspicion of Western interven 
tion, the Nasser regime has charged 
not only Britain but also the United 
States, France, Belgium and Ethiopia 
with hostility to its Sudanese aims; 
and on March 29 Nasser asserted that 
“the colonial powers” tear their Afri 
can colonies will be “infected with 
Egypt’s spirit of liberation.” At the 
same time Egypt does not reject its 


third role, that of bridge between 


Europe a source of some of its 
population and of significant cul 
tural influences, particularly that of 
France —and the non-European 
world of the Middle East. For, like 
Israel, Egypt is a melting pot of 
many civilizations now in process of 
being blended into a single nation. 
And, finally, Egypt hopes to become 
the leader of the Islamic countries 
not merely within the confines of the 


Middle East 


Asia to Indonesia. The Bandung con 


but all the way across 
ference held in Indonesia was in thi 
sense a symbol for Cairo and a por 
tent of the vaster influence it might 
exercise through cooperation with 


\ Africa. This 


Asia as with 
rivalry with 


well as 
aspiration foreshadows 
Muslim Pakistan. In all 


| gypt may be « x pect d to take aid 


four roles, 


particularly arms—from any nation, 


irrespective of ideology, but to reject 
conditions such as were prop sed by 
States 


the United when it 


Middle 


conditions 


urged 


Cairo to 


join the East se 


curity pact. Such revive 


Western de 


» SUSPICIONS ol 


signs on its territory. 


As these hopes take shape, Israel, 


which now looms so important in 


the foreground of Egyptian policy 


may appear less significant and less 


dangerous—to Cairo. And as Egypt 


modernizes its agriculture, create 


its own industry and reforms its so 
cial or {e r, 


nonmilitary successes May 


security and self 
make 


of a threat to the pres 


ense ol 


confidence which will Israel 
appear less 
tige ol 


b 


its political leadership. It 


should be noted 


in this connection, 
that while predominantly Jewish 
Israel protects the Arabs living with 
in its borders, predominantly Mus 
lim Egypt, too, in spite of the unre 
solved Egyptian-Israeli conflict, gives 
evidence of respecting the rights of 
its inhabitants of Jewish faith. 
Meanwhile Israel, 


Arab 


vration into a nation which will soon 


transformed by 


its recent and African immi 


no longer be of predominantly West 


ern origin, may come to look and 
feel less different from Egypt than 
it does today. In fact, the less Israeli 
leaders stress the Western character 
of their state and the less Americans 
speak of Israel as a bastion of West 
ern democracy phrases which re 
mind Egyptians of previous servi 
West 
will be for 


At that 


the absence of war 


tudes to the the more hope 


there stability in this area, 


point in history, which in 


Inay come sooner 


than anticipated but only then 


tensions between egypt and Israel 


may gradually be eased not through 


i 


the arts of diplomacy but through 


the arts of peaceful development on 


both sides of the troubled border. 


Vera Micueves Dean 
on « velopment 


le Last.) 
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